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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 


Sistine economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 


,  —* IRISH TWEEDS & HOMESPUNS 


woven from pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal for tailoring 
into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere. 


Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 
and tailoring details post free from Desk 18. 


FINE SOAPS 
for Fifty Years THE WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies. 























will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 


when the time comes a new 
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THE RESIGNATION OF MUSSOLINI: A TYPICAL STUDY OF THE FASCIST DICTATOR ADDRESSING A CROWD FROM 
THE BALCONY OF THE PALAZZO VENEZIA, ROME. 


| when his Blackshirts marched on Rome in October 1922, unresisted by King Victor 
| Emmanuel. Mussolini's fall was doubtless directly affected by the Roosevelt-Churchill 
message of July 16, which said, “* The time has come for you to decide whether Italians 
shall die for Mussolini and Hitler—or live for Italy and Civilisation.” 


The sudden resignation of Mussolini, dramatically broadcast by Rome Radio at 10.52 p.m. 
on Sunday night, was the sequel of his abortive meeting the previous week with Hitler. 
The “ Pinchbeck Ceasar” as Mr. Churchill termed him-—the Duce was sixty on 
Thursday last—son of a blacksmith, ex-agitator, and now ex-Dictator, rose to power | 
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eo THE SOVIET ARMIES HAVE AGAIN TAKEN THE 
VARIED RED ARMY SCENES FROM THE! 
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RED ARMY TANKS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT LINE: SPEEDING ALONG A GULLY BETWEEN 
TWO GRASS-COVERED SLOPES. 


A RED ARMY ANTI-TANK UNIT ATTACKS: THEIR WEAPONS IN POSITION, THE 
INFANTRYMEN ADVANCE ON THEIR OBJECTIVE 


| 
| 


ONE LESS GERMAN BOMBER TO ATTACK OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES: A HEINKEL BROUGHT 
DOWN BY SOVIET ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE... THE CREW WERE TAKEN PRISONER. 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” TELLS THE STORY OF ALLIED SUCCESSES } | CHOCOLATES, CIGARETTES AND MAGAZINES FROM THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN TO RUSSIA'S 
IN NORTH AFRICA TO A RUSSIAN OFFICER AT THE FRONT. i FIGHTING MEN : PRIVATE MARAGOV GETS A BAR OF CHOCOLATE 
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After eleven days of hard fighting on the Kursk sector, during which the Germans enemy not only of the stretch of the Moscow railway-line running into Orel from | 
made some slight advance only, the Russians themselves launched an offensive north north-east, but also of an important highway, both of which were used to provisio. 
and east of Orel, and at the time of writing have advanced to within five miles of the German positions. Furthermore, the vital Orel-Briansk railway is within shell'°% 
town, having driven down the railway from Mtsensk. This advance robs the distance of Russian guns. This railway, and the road which runs parallel with 
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OFFENSIVE AGAINST A WEAKENING ENEMY: 
BATTLEFRONT AND BEHIND THE LINES. 
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THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE IS GATHERING 


SOVIET ARMOURED CARS LINE UP FOR AN ATTACK: 
IN INTENSITY ON THE OREL SECTOR AND OUR ALLIES ARE STEADILY ADVANCING, 


SCOUTS OF THE RED ARMY: VASSILY RYABOV, WITH FIELD-GLASSES, AND YAKOV 
BAIOLO OBSERVE AND REPORT ON ENEMY MOVEMENTS. 


” 


GUNS FROM “x 


““ SOVIET FACTORIES AND PLANTS WORK AT FULL CAPACITY AND SUPPLY OUR ARMY WITH 
PLANT LEAVE FOR THE FRONT. 


EVERYTHING IT NEEDS” 





+ 
ee 
RUSSIAN SOLDIERS r OFF TO BOMB A GERMAN AERODROME: FLIER JUNIOR LIEUT. BORIS SVETLYAKOV 

i IN THE COCKPIT OF HIS DIVE-BOMBER. 


WITH THEIR WEAPONS AT THE READY, 
HASTY MEAL. 


IN THE TRENCHES SNATCH A 


ON THE KALININ SECTOR: 
and tanks, and they have literally overrun every German attempt to make a 
more, and is well on its way to Briansk, Bielgorod, Kharkov and the West. 


stand. They are forcing the Germans to fight defensive battles, a form of warfare 
The Red Army has turned the tide of battle once 


which the Axis Powers detest. 


immediately to the south, are the only arterial routes by which the Germans could 
escape from the Orel pocket. Slowly the jaws of the Red Army are closing on the 
trapped enemy, even as they closed, and crushed, at Stalingrad. Our Russian allies, 
by their accurate marksmanship, have destroyed great numbers of enemy aircraft 
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. must be more than twenty-two years since I 

arrived at Cologne on Christmas Eve. The shops 
were full of trees of every size—for in what seemed 
a still Christian Germany no family was so poor but 
did not have its tree, the bells were ringing and in the 
hotels candles were lighted for innumerable children’s 
parties. The British Army was in Cologne, frater- 
nising with the inhabitants and spending its money 
freely, and the poverty and depression which hung 
over the rest of the stillborn German Re- 
public was little noticeable in the great 
Rhineland capital. It is true that foreign 
exchange went an incredibly long way and 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


City of London in an infinitely less discriminate way— 
that the rate of destruction of such monuments in 
time of peace in the ordinary process of what is called 
commercial development, was more rapid and complete 
than anything wrought by bombs. One has only, 
with a memory of the gracious beauty obliterated, to 
compare, say, Berkeley Square with any other ancient 
square in London, however badly blitzed, to realise 
what I mean. I am not saying that such peaceful 
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REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 


conception of life of which such monuments were the 
architectural shell. We have, therefore, very little 
use forthe monuments. We demolish them deliberately 
with our capital ventures in time of peace. If we also 
accidentally demolish a few more with’our more heroic 
ventures in time of war, I cannot see that any radical 
violence to twentieth-century civilisation has been 
done. The only trouble is that another beautiful 
‘building has gone, and that we do not seem capable, 
for all our immense technical capacity, of 
replacing it by one equally beautiful. But, 
then, do we—nine hundred and ninety- 
1843. nine out of every thousand of us—care 








that many of the goods in the brightly-lit 
shop windows proved on closer acquaint- 
ance to be ersatz. Perhaps the appearance 
of Christian belief was ersatz too; after 
all that has since come to pass it seems 
only too likely. But the general impression 
was one of gaiety, almost prosperity, and 
of uninhibited Christmas rejoicing. At 
the Opera House the children’s festival, 
‘‘ Hansel and Gretel,”’ was playing to 
packed audiences : I can still see the house 
filled with excited, bright-eyed, pale-faced 
little German boys and girls. To-day they 
are stiff-necked, gaitered Reichswehr 
officers and brutal Storm Troopers and 
Hitler mddchen. The witch of the story 
has not been overthrown: it is she that 
has triumphed over what are now decried 
in Hitler’s Germany as the tinsel legends 
and unrealities of Christendom. The 
heathen Teutons have come out of the East 
and overwhelmed the cheerful Rhineland. 


Another memory of post-war occupied 
Germany flits through my mind. A great 
wooded cup in the hills above the Moselle, 
the snow sparkling through the dark trees 
of the forest, and beside the lake a mon- 
astery in which I spent a night. Not being 
able to speak German and the monks not 
being able to speak English, I conversed 
with my hosts in Latin: a very unsatis- 
factory language I found it for discussing 
the complications of the_ international 
situation. They were simple peasant folk 
for the most part, and I have seldom had 
a kinder welcome: the few shillings in 
paper marks which I tendered for my 
night’s lodging they seemed to regard as 
an almost incalculable largesse. Their life 
was isolated and primitive, but they 
appeared happy, healthy and—so far as I 
was able to judge—wise. They belonged 
to the tradition of an older and vanished 
Christian Germany and of something far 
more important, the old Christian Europe. 
I-saw in an obscure newspaper paragraph 
a few months ago that the monastery— 
one of the most famous in Western Europe 

had been dissolved at the bidding of 
the Nazi State. 





What I was unconsciously witnessing 
in that last St. Martin’s summer on the 
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‘““THE BREAKFAST ON BOARD THE ‘GREAT BRITAIN. 





“THE LAUNCH OF THE ‘GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ Great Britain.” 





ancient Rhineland before the hurricane of 
inflation swept all away before it, leaving 
a rootless wilderness for the windy night- 
mares of Big Business and Hitler's far 
more cruel Third Reich, was the last flicker 
of a dying tradition that had once been 
rooted in the soil and the Christian tradition 
of the West. Out of that pastoral, provin- 
cial Germany once came the great vine- 
yards, the Gothic cathedrals, the red-tiled 
cities, such men as Diirer, Rubens, Beethoven. These 
and their like they shared with all Europe—a paft of 
the common culture of Christendom. When, in the 
great and essential task of immobilising Germany's 
weapons of mass murder, one of our bombs, aimed in 
the midst of fak, blinding searchlight and night-fighter 
fire at factory, warehouse or railway station, unavoid- 
ably and by mischance destroys some remnant of that 
culture, it is deeply to be regretted. But it is only fair 
to remember-——as I once wrote on this page when the 
| uftwaffe was bombing the ancient and crowded 


various 
* Great 





ritain ’ measu 
measurement) of about 3500 tons. She could accommodate 
She had six masts, on which, it was estimated, were spread 1700 square yards of canvas, “ which is 
only about 9-10ths of that of a 46-gun frigate; while the length of the upper deck of the ‘ Great 
Britain * is about 2 1-7th times, and deck surface 2} times as much as the above-named frigate. . . 

The displacement of the frigate, fitted and fully equipped for foreign service, is not 
given of the ‘Great Britain,’ which is rather more than a loaded 74. 
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destruction or obliteration—unlike the blitz, it costs . 


The First Class saloon or dining-room, 1 


no human life except that of an occasional workman 
falling off a scaffolding—may not be compensated for 
by some corresponding or more than corresponding 
gain to human well-being. I am merely pointing out 
that the destructive work of the block-buster, so far as it 
affects ancient architecture and our common cultural 
heritage, is a continuation—and often only a modest 
continuation—of the destruction wrought in the nor- 
mal course of peaceful business and “ progressive " 
activity. We moderns have little use for the 


aa Se 


ws the banquet which preceded the launching (bottom engraving) of the 
p She was “ of unparalleled vastness, her actual tonnage 
being some hundreds of tons more than that of any ship ever built.” Her principal promenade 
saloon measured 110 ft. by 48 ft. by 7 ft. 
by 8 ft., and the cargo deck 65 ft. long by 9 ft. high ; all aft of the funnel. 
Second Class saloon, 84 ft. long, 7 ft. 9 in. high, the lower fore saloon of the same dimensions, and 
uarters for officers and men, cargo decks, etc. 


ft. by 50 ft. 
In the fore-part was the 


From the figure-head to the taffrail, the 


red 320 ft.; beam 51 ft.; draught (loaded) 16 ft., and with a tonnage (old 
passengers and a crew of 130. 


quite half that bles of 


very much for this kind of beauty ? 


Did our ancestors ? Taking what sur- 
vives of their work—and I am thinking as 
much of the unconsidered common articles 
of life, objects of daily use, craftsmanship, 
folk music and homes, as of their more 
pretentious buildings—lI find it hard to 
reach any other conclusion than that they 
did. Technically speaking, and in terms 
of human labour, it was far more difficult 
for them to produce a beautiful material 
object than it would be for us if we tried. 
Yet they persistently did so, and over the 
whole face of Europe. There is scarcely 
an ancient city or village from the banks 
of the Volga to those of the Guadalquivir 
which does not bear some impress of a 
deep and abiding love of beauty. What, 
it may be asked, do I mean by beauty ? 
It is easy to perceive, far more difficult, 
certainly, to define. Yet it is manifestly 
definable. It is the product of two ele- 
ments—of a perceptive, reverent and 
adoring wonder at the principle of life 
(which our fathers called God) and of an 
i infinitely patient, painstaking and in- 
4 dustrious endeavour to express that won- 
der in the works of the brain and hand. 
I do not see the product of either of those 
elements in the new buildings in Berkeley 
Square, either in general design or con- 
structional detail. It would be unfair to 
look for them there. For the motivating 
factor in their construction was, at the 
lowest, profit, and, at the highest, utility. 
Which may be, and are, admirable and 
even indispensable things in their way. 
But they do not by themselves produce 
works of beauty. Neither St. Paul’s nor 
Chartres Cathedral was primarily built 
for profit or utility (though both these 
motives, subordinated to one greater, 
entered, I have not the least doubt, into 
their making). That is why they are so 
infinitely worth preserving for their own 
sake, even at the cost of human life, as 
the brave men who removed the time- 
bomb from under St. Paul’s testified by 
their epic heroism. I gravely doubt 
whether any modern factory, or block of 
flats, viewed merely in its architectural 
content, is worth a man’s dying for. For 
it was never, in the full sense, worth a 
man’s living for, as the old artists and 
craftsmen lived for their handiwork. 


Therefore, when we face up to the 
mystery of how it comes about that 
a man of the race which has enslaved 
France and Norway, and made a sham- 
Poland and crucified Jewry, 
could ever have written Bach’s cantatas 
streets of Nuremberg, 
let us remind ourselves that there was once a link 
between German and Englishman—and Frenchman 
and Norwegian, Spaniard, Pole and Jew—which is 
largely lacking to-day. It may best be described 
as the common love of God, as made manifest in His 
beautiful and intricate Universe, and the desire 
to glorify Him in the works of man’s hand. And 
when, in the fullness of time, we have restored it 
to the world, we shall probably find that we have solved 
the German problem, and a good many other 
problems too. 
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THE RUHR DAMS IN MINIATURE: 
HOW CREWS MEMORISED THEIR TARGETS. 


LONG PRIOR TO THE CAREFULLY PLANNED R.A.F. RAIDS ON THE RUHR DAMS, COMPLETE RELIEF MAPS AN R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH THE MOHNE DAM, TAKEN BEFORI 
= MEMORISED BY THE CREWS. A RELIEF MODEL OF SORPE DAM, ONE OF THE TARG THE RAID r 3 F BELOW, A COMPLETE RELIEF MODEL OF THE TERRAIN. 


HESE relief models, 
most skilfully and 
meticulously executed 
from R.A.F. reconnais- 
sance photographs, were 
the subject of close con- 
centration by Wing- 
Commander Guy Gibson 
and his crews for many 
weeks before they took 
off early on May 17. 
They were designed as 
the crews would observe 
their objectives, in the 
case of the Mdhne 
and Eder Dams by 
moonlight from about 
25,000 ft. They saw them 
highly magnified on the 
epidiascope screen and 
in natural contour 
through coloured stereo- 
scopic viewers. The 
effectual damage they 
did, flooding important 
towns and rendering the 
Ruhr valley's 300 hydro- 
electric power stations, 
waterworks, pumping 
stations and canals use- 
less, is known to the 
world. The crews had 
memorised every detail 
of their targets. The 
models of the three 
dams are now on public 
view at Dorland’ Hall, ; 
Regent Spreet whee eee ene opens: abies 
the “Into Battle” Ex- ia Werearer “Secunia, come Wai: : Sana aa WN a a cal cae ite 
hibition organised by 134,000,000-TON RESERVOIR WAS DRAINED. / ° , oi. - 
the “ Daily Sketch” is NOS. I AND 2 SHOW THE COMPENSATING } . a : i 
being held. BASIN AND DAM, WITH TORPEDO BOOMS 
(SEE ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE); 3, THE 
ROAD BRIDGE; 4, MOHNE LAKE; KOER- 
BECKE BRIDGE ; 6, KOERBECK 


ee et nn no enn ae eee: 


LARGEST MODEL OF EDER DAM AND ENVIRONS MADE TO A SCALE OF IT? (000 THE DAM tS SHOWN 
IN THE MODEL HALF-WAY Ur ON THER RIGHT 


THE EDER DAM BREACHED—-R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH. THIS DAM, THE 
IN EUROPE, MAINTAINED THE WESER LEVEL AND FED EMS--WESEK CANALS, 
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‘“‘TIME AND CHANCE.” THE STORY OF ARTHUR EVANS AND HIS FOREBEARS: By JOAN EVANS.* 


A STUDY OF THREE GENERATIONS. 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


T is a dismal moment at which to review a book 

about a family whose most illustrious member 
unveiled the hitherto unknown high civilisation of 
Crete. The Huns allege that we have destroyed, in 
Cologne (it now turns out, happily, that we have 
merely damaged it), that rather bogus cathedral, and 
they also allege that we have destroyed the Church of 
St. Geryon. Professor Patrick Abercrombie, busy with 
his replanning of the London Area, has found time 
to write to The Times, saying that the Cathedral, 
architecturally, doesn’t much matter (though, to my 
mind, it is a house dedicated to the Greater Glory of 
God, and, as such, more valuable than our transient 
individual lives), but that the church of St. Geryon 
does. This very ancient edifice the Germans state to 
have been destroyed. The poet «Coleridge wrote 
(I quote from memory) : 

As I am a rhymer, 

And now, at least, a merry one, 
Mr. Mumm’s Rudesheimer 
And the church of St. Geryon 

Are the only two things that deserve to be known, 

In this body-and-soul stinking town of Cologne. 

We shall be sorry for it afterwards, as Dean Inge 
says. We shall be sorry if we have really destroyed, 
with whatever care to avoid it, the* Basilica of San 
Lorenzo in Rome. “ Military necessities,’’ at the 
moment, prevail; as they did over 200 years ago, 
when the Venetians, that triumphantly artistic people, 
bombarded the Parthenon because the Turks, who 
were by no means architectural, used it as a powder- 
magazine. And now (I can say it as I have no private 
information whatever) we may be invading Crete, 
with a preliminary onslaught from the air ; and every- 
thing that Arthur Evans dug out of the earth at 
Knossos may be subject to explosives. So also, 
I think, the things that Mussolini dug out of the lava 
at Herculaneum, which is very near all sorts of 
Neapolitan barracks, harbours and marshalling-yards. 
I talked to that enthusiastic (but, unhappily, calcu- 
lating) man about it. At that time he seemed to be 
more keen about excavation than he was about wars— 
it was 1930. He must now be regretting that he didn’t 





ARTHUR JOHN EVANS; A PORTRAIT BY FRANCIS DODD, 


(NATIONAL PORTKAIT GALLERY.) 


Sir Arthur Evans was born in 1851, and died in 1941. In 1934 he was chosen as the 
first recipient of the Gold Medal of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1935, the year 
appeared. 
ledicated to the memory of Federico Halbherr, lately dead, who had helped Evans 

at the very beginning of his researches in Crete forty years before. . . 


’ 


of the above portrait, the last volume of “ Palace of Minos’ 


stick to excavation and draining, being the ruler of an 
agricultural country with few minerals, in a world 
governed by minerals and mineral-oils. He tried to be 
‘modern’ (he was originally a Marxist in a country 


*”’ Time and Chance." The Story of Arthur Evans and his Fore 


hears Hy loan Evans, Thustrated Longmans Green 218.) 





1935. 


which cannot be modern), and he forgot that Rome 
and Italy had a non-mechanical pull over the whole 
civilised world, apart from all questions of factories, 
imports and exports. He may have realised it now. 

All this arose out of Knossos, the home of the 
legendary Minotaur, and of that civilisation Which 
produced women with high-waisted Empire dresses, 


THE PRISON OF RAGUSA, 


It was in this ‘‘ medieval and im- 
ressiye building ’’ that Sir Arthur 
vans was imprisoned for seven 

weeks in 1882. To quote Miss Joan 

Evans: “ Thejceii aiiotted him was 

reasonably spacious, with a high 

vaulted ceiling springing from a 

stone column in the middle; but its 

heavily-barred window looked only 
across the prison yard, to a bare 
wall, and there was an iron ring 
fixed in the wall to which a recal- 
citrant prisoner might be chained.” 


(Reproductions from “Time and 
Chance" ; by courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Longmans Green and Co.) 


elaborate cosmetics, and all 
the rest of it, fully as modern 
Parisian as Tutankhamen’s 
walking-sticks in the Cairo 
Museum. And Knossos was 
dug up, quite rightly, by a 
member of a dim legendary 
race, a Welshman. This book, 
written by a very much 
younger sister of Sir Arthur 
Evans, opens with the state- 
ment : ‘“‘ A Welshman of any 
pretensions usually has a 
pedigree : a long and narrow 
roll of parchment, inscribed 
in the seventeenth century by 
some wandering herald witha 
family tree that goes back 
either to a King of Troy or 
to ‘ Adam, who was the son 
of God.’ The Evanses lost 
their documents, although 
they kept their dreams; the 
reader may refer to Burke's 
Peerage for Welsh descents 
which remind one of AStave 
Thackeray's Alfred Muggins, 
who became a baronet under 
“It was the name of ‘ Sir Alured de 
” Mogyn,’ and ascribed his 

descent to ‘ Hogyn-Mogyn of 
the Hundred Beeves.’ However, the first Evans in 
this book is a Lewis Evans born in 1755, who became 
a parson and a schoolmaster.” 

Here is the long and laborious story of a family, 
including a great antiquary in Sir Arthur's father. 
All the material will be useful to later chroniclers. 
Freeman, Gladstone, and all the “ great Victorians ”’ 










are in it: it is 
a repository for 
historians when 
this war is over. 
But there stands 
out that energetic 
eh a.raecter:, 
Elizabethan as Sir 
Philip Sidney, 
who over- 
shadowed all the 
other Evanses. 
He lived until 
ninety and saw 


Ont 
SINT 


MISS JOAN EVANS, THE AUTHOR OF 
“TIME AND CHANCE,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mares Joan Evans, Hon. Fellow of St. Hugh’s 
the beginnings of College, Oxford, since 1936, is herself a 
this war. “ Tn well-known authority and writer on arche- 
1940, Time and ological subjects (Diploma in Classical 
Chance brought Archzology—Distinction—1916), and a 
the war to every fitting person to undertake the writing of 
the story of her famous half-bfother, Sir 
part of Europe Arthur Evans, and his forebears. Her long 
that he _ loved. list of publications includes ‘‘ English 
Albania was the Jewellery,” ‘‘ Nature in Design,” ‘‘ The 
base for an Italian Index to Sir Arthur Evans’ Palace of 
attack on Greece: Minos, ; Chateaubriand, ‘ etc., _besides 
: 3 many articles in archwologica! periodicals. 
Jugo-Slavia nobly 


wrecked every hope of prosperity and happiness 
by resisting Germany single-handed; Greece was 
invaded and conquered. Every stage that army 
marched was to him familiar ground; every town- 
ship that fell was known and loved. On May 20 
the Germans invaded Crete; ten days later, the 
English left the island in their hands. For the last 
time Evans was stirred to real anger. The British 
withdrawal seemed to him a betrayal not only of 
Greece, but of the historic past.” 

In other words, he was one more of the “ last of 
the Great Victorians’’: he didn’t realise what air- 
power means, and that every advance and withdrawal 
in this war has been governed by air-power. But he 
was an immense scholar, digger, adventurer of the 
Elizabethan type, who would have been thoroughly at 
home with Drake, Sidney and Raleigh ; and the book 
about him and his relatives could well furnish material 
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JOHN EVANS, BY SIR WILLIAM RICHMOND,  R.A., 1907. 


(ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD.) 


“In December 1997 his work both in Crete and at the Ashmolean was celebrated by 
the presentation of his portrait by his friend William Richmond to the Ashmolean, 
the gift of subscribers from many lands. Painted in the strong Cretan sunlight against 
a background of Minoan stonework and olive-clad hillside, it seemed to bring light 


and warmth to the wall on which it hung.” 


for a dozen articles as long as this last salute from me. 
God willing, perhaps it will. 





On page 34 of our issue of July 10, we gave the 
price of the book “ Strange New World,” by A. H 
Chisholm, F.R.Z.S. (Angus and Robertson, Ltd.), as 
21s. This should have read 12s. 6d. 
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AIRBORNE INVASION TROOPS: THEY SAVED US EIGHT DAYS IN SICILY. 





AIRBORNE TROOPS WORKING ON A MODEL OF THE OPERATIONAL 

AREA BEFORE THE INVASION OF SICILY. ALL THE OBJECTIVES FOR 

WHICH THE AIRBORNE TROOPS WERE DETAILED WERE SUCCESSFULLY 
TAKEN, 


AN AIRBORNE SOLDIER LOOKING DOWN ON A MODEL 

OF THE IN SION AREA, CONSTRUCTED, WITH THE HELP 

OF RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPHS, FROM MODEL TREES 
AND OTHER MATERIALS. 


TWO PARATROOPS LIE FLAT UNDER COVER OF 
FOLD OF THE GROUND, WHILE A THIRD, ON 
FEET, HURLS A: NO. 36 GRENADE, 


ot 


‘ 

AIRBORNE TROOPS, REHEARSING THE INVASION, IN 

ACTION WITH A 3-IN. MORTAR. TROOPS WERE 

LANDED BY AIR IN SICILY WITH ALL THEIR GUNS 
AND EQUIPMENT. 


A RIFLE SECTION OF PARATROOPS TAKING COVER DURING 

INVASION REHEARSALS, PARATROOPS FOUGHT A GALLANT ACTION 

ON “JULY 13 AND I4 FOR POSSESSION OF AN IMPORTANT BRIDGE 
NEAR CATANIA, 


R.A.M.C, ORDERLIES OF AN AIRBORNE DIVISION 

GETTING AWAY A STRETCHER CASE DURING AN 

INVASION REHEARSAL. CASUALTIES IN SICILY 

WERE SURPRISINGLY FEW. 

UR photographs show Sicily invasion prepara- 

tions by airborne troops, to whom General 

Montgomery has paid the tribute of saying that 

they speeded up the whole operation by eight days. 

“* They had a vital influence on the battle,”’ he says, 

““and they accelerated the sea landing."’ Warm 

tribute was also paid to the airborne troops in Sicily 

by Major-General Joseph Swing, who planned the 

American side of the airborne offensive. The Sicilian 

invasion, he said, was the first time in history that 

a self-contained unit, complete with its own en- 

gineers, artillery, ammunition and quartermasters, 
A PARATROOP PLATOON SIGNALLER, UNDER COVER OF A RUINED WALL, was committed to battle by air—yet all the SECOND-IN-COMMAND OF A PARATROOP SECTION, WITH A BREN 
USES A  THROAT-MICROPHONE RADIO TELEPHONE. GUNNER, IN ACTION DURING AN INVASION REHEARSAL. 

objectives detailed were successfully taken. 
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SOLVING THE WATER SUPPLY PROBLEM ON A SICILIAN BEACH 
ENGINEERS HAVE RUN A_ PIPE-LINE FROM A LANDING CRAFT 
TO CANVAS CONTAINERS, 
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In last week's ' Illustrated London News "’ we published artists’ drawings and some 
photographs of landing craft which carried the Allied invasion army to the shores 
of Sicily. This week we are able to reproduce photographs of sections of the vast 
irmada assessed it at 3000 vessels—on its way to 


some commentators have 
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NEAR MISSES ARE SEEN WITH MOUNT ETNA SMOKING IN THE BACKGROUND, A “ HUNT” CLASS 
AND MATERIAL, MACHINE-GUN POSTS INSINE THE HARBOUR AT AUGUSTA, WHIL! “= 
ins , - tin 
inaugurate the first stage of the invasion of Europe, the opening attack on the poe 
soft under-belly of the Axis. The armada. consisting of many types of vessels. en 
from heavy units of the Fleet down to small landing craft hanging from the davits pa 


of transport steamers, sailed through heavy weather to reach its objectives on 
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IT WAS REPORTED THAT THE INVASION ARMADA CONSISTED 
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TAKING THEIR * BEACH ROAD WITH THEM: PIONEERS 
LAYING A PORTABLE WIRE ROADWAY ON THE BEACH AT CAPE 
PASSERO FOR THE QUICK PASSAGE OF ARMOURED VEHICLES. 
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time Oné can realise, perhaps, what that achievement meant when one examines 
some of the landing craft seen in our pictures. They are seen in calm seas, but 
one can imagine their behaviour in the storm which suddenly arose during their 
passage. How well it discharged that task, and how well troops that it carried 
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U.S. TROOPS AT CANICATTI: AMERICAN SOLDIERS FIRING ON AN ENEMY SNIPER’S 
HIDE-OUT AS THEY CLEAR THE WAY FOR THE ALLIED ADVANCE TO CALTANISSETTA. 


THE EIGHTH ARMY PUSHED NORTHWARDS : BURNT-OUT ITALIAN AMMUNITION 
LITTER THE ROAD BETWEEN SOLARINO AND SORTINO, 


5 THE HARBOUR AT TRAPANI, IN WESTERN SICILY, TAKEN BY THE 
{ VERY LITTLE RESISTANCE WAS MET WITH IN THE WEST. 


AMERICANS. 


Lt a ee 


Since the landing a fortnight ago, and at the time of going to press, Sicily is in Allied 
hands, except for the mountainous triangle in the north-east with, south and south- 
west of Etna, a narrow strip of plain-land. This area is being stubbornly held by the 
enemy, both Germans and Italians, who would seem to be trying to stabilise their 
front roughly along the line of the River Dittaino, not, obviously, with any hope of 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY TOURS THE SICILIAN BATTLEFIELD : STANDING IN HIS CAR 
TO WATCH THE ACTIVITY OF BRITISH TROOPS IN THE AREA. 
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HOW THE AXIS TRIED TO PREVENT US GETTING WATER: A RIVER-BED MINED 
BY THE ITALIANS AND MARKED BY QUR SAPPERS. 


BOMBER RAID: THE SECTION BLASTED OUT OF THE 
THE AREA WAS BADLY DAMAGED. 


PALERMO HARBOUR AFTER A U.S. 
CENTRE. QUAY IS 350 FT. LONG AND 150 FT. DEEP. 
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maintaining it permanently, but in order to delay, as long as possible, any projected 
Allied invasion of the Italian mainland. An important stage was reached in. the 
conquest of the whole island when the American Seventh Army entered Palermo: 
with its capture the western end of Sicily was cut off, and the mopping up of such 
forces that remained has been both rapid and easy, and with the fall of Marsala and 
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% IN THE AVOLA AREA: BRITISH SOLDIERS DIGGING IN AFTER HEADQUARTERS HAD 7 } A MILITARY POLICEMAN CONTROLS BRITISH TRAFFIC ON A _ SICILIAN ROAD: FA 
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A BRITISH SOLDIER INSPECTS AN ITALIAN “ PILL-BOX’’ CAMOUFLAGED WITH WICKER 
WORK : ._THE STRONG-POINT TURNED OUT TO BE A DUMMY WITH A GUN MADE 
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} A GENERAL VIEW OF PALERMO, CAPITAL OF SICILY: IT FELL TO THE SEVENTH AMERICAN ¢ 
< ARMY AFTER THE SURRENDER OF A LARGE PART OF THE GARRISON. 
Ce OO rm rw www 
Trapani it is, to all intents and purposes, complete. Now the Americans are pushing | 
on well’ beyond Palermo, and a join-up with the Canadians in the centre may be 
expected. The Germans in the north-east have been receiving reinforcements, sent 
across the Straits of Messina, but a good deal of damage has been done to their 
transport by our air forces, and this Allied air supremacy, combined with the complete 
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control of the surrounding seas, must, before very long, dispose even of the natura! 
defences of Mount Etna. Our pictures on these two pages show some of the incidents 
during the land fighting in Sicily ; fighting which has been hard in certain areas, but 
which has led to the capture of every objective planned and has yielded enormous 
numbers of Axis prisoners and much booty. 
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THOUSANDS OF AXIS PRISONERS FROM SICILY NOW IN OUR HANDS. 














ITALIAN TROOPS SUKKENDER TO BRITISH INFANTRYMEN IN SICILY: WITH WHITE FLAGS 
AND ARMS RAISED, THEY FILE PAST A SOLITARY BRITISH SOLDIER. 























AXIS PRISONERS ARRIVE IN ENGLAND FROM SICILY: THIS BATCH IS COMPOSED 
OF GERMAN OFFICERS, SOME HIDING THEIR FACES FROM THE CAMERA. 














WITH SMILING FACES AND LUGGAGE READY PACKED, ITALIAN SOLDIERS MARCH TO THE BEACII 
AFTER SURRENDERING TO THE 51ST HIGHLAND DIVISION. 























A YOUNG GERMAN OFFICER, FROM THE CRACK HERMANN GOERING DIVISION, ARRIVES 
IN THIS COUNTRY FROM DOOMED SICILY. 


ITALIAN PRISONERS EVIDENTLY CAUSE NO TROUBLE AS THEIR GUARD CAN RIDE AT EASE 
ON A MULE AND CONTENTEDLY SMOKE HIS PIPE, 

Prisoners taken during the Sicilian fighting are pouring in in ever-increasing numbers, and | not unexpected is shown by the fact that they had their suit cases ready packed. The 
the first batches have already reached England. In the course of mopping up in the civil population in the west was as welcoming as in the south-east, and have, in most cases, 
western part of the island, the American Seventh Army has already raised its total to co-operated freely with the Allies. The Italian people are, like the Sicilians, thoroughly 
6,000, and booty, which is enormous, includes 200 guns. The total number of prisoners sick of the war, and the Italian Army would, in all probability, judging from the 
taken by the Allies in Sicily must now exceed 70,000. It will be noticed in these photo- statements of prisoners, be as pleased as the civilian population to see the end of 
graphs that the Italians captured seem pleased at their fate, and that in many cases it was | hostilities. There were reports of Italian forces fighting the hated Germans. 
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HER 


SICILY WELCOMES 





CHEERS AND GIFTS OF WINE WERE THE WELCOME EXTENDED BY CITIZENS OF MILITELLO 
TO BRITISH TROOPS PASSING THROUGH THE TOWN, 


WHITE FLAGS AND CHEERING 
CROWDS IN PALERMO, 
CAPITAL OF SICILY, WHICH 
WELCOMED ITS CONQUERORS 
WITH SCENES OF ALMOST 
DELIRIOUS JOY. TANKS AND 
VEHICLES ROLLING INTO THE 
TOWN WERE BESIEGED BY 
RESIDENTS, WHO PRESSED 
FOOD, DRINK—AND KISSES ! 
—ON THE AMERICAN TROOPS 
RIDING IN THEM. ALEXANDER 
CLIFFORD, A WAR CORRE- 
SPONDENT WITH THE ALLIED 
FORCES IN SICILY, CABLING 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SCENES OF ENTHUSIASM 
WHICH GREETED THE 
AMERICANS IN PALMERO, 
DESCRIBED IT AS HIS BEST 
STORY OF THE WAR. “‘ THEY 
SCREAMED AND SHOUTED 
AND CLAPPED AND -WAVED 
FLAGS ALL AT ONCE,” HE 
SAID. “WE HAD BOMBED 
THEM OUT. NOW THEY WERE 
WELCOMING Us WITH 
FRANTIC JOY.” 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF FRANCOFONTI CHEER BRITISH TROOPS WOMEN 


ENTERING THE TOWN AFTER TWO DAYS’ HARD FIGHTING. 


One of the features of the Sicilian campaign has been the tumultuous welcome given to 
Allied troops by the islanders Almost every town they have entered has presented 
them with scenes the like of those seen in our pictures, radioed from Sicily by the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps. “ Viva America!" and “Viva Inghilterra!’’ were loudest and 
most popular greetings, to which quite a number of Sicilians, who could scarcely have 
realised how rapidly prophetic they were being, added the phrase * Down with 


CONQUERORS WITH 








SCENES OF HYSTERICAL JOY. 
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RESIDENTS OF COMISO ENTHUSIASTICALLY WELCOMING ADVANCE UNITS 

OF ‘THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY ENTERING THE TOWN ON JULY I6, 


xy 


Ac 


HELD UP THEIR BABIES TO GREET AMERICAN TROOPS DURING HYSTERICAL SCENES 
OF WELCOMI IN A SMALI TOWN ON THE U.S. ARMY'S ROUTE TO PALERMO, 


Mussolini ! Many of the women had obviously put on their best dresses to welcome 
the advancing Allied troops, and no sooner did the vanguard appear than flowers ar 
fruit began to shower into the vehicles, which, whenever they slowed down or stop 
were besieged by excited civilians seeking to kiss and shake hands with the men ii 
them. The Allied advance, in fact, in many parts could scarcely be distinguished from 
a victory parade. 
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TROOPS’ 


GLIDER 


STRIKING 


VICTORY IN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


SICILY: HEAVY 


TAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED 


AN AMERICAN AIRBORNE UNIT, LANDED WITH ANTI-TANK GUNS AND FULL EQUIPMENT IN MOUNTAIN COUNTER 


The notable victory illustrated by our artist was one of many which proved, in Sicily, 
the great value of the airborne units now operating as an integral part of 
the assault tactics of the Allies. While beach landings were in progress at Gela, 
in airborne unit came down, with anti-tank guns, automatic rifles and full 


equipment, between the town and the German [5th Panzer division, and took the, whole 
brunt of the enemy attack. The airborne combat team, consisting of men whose 
average age was just over 21, fought off the Panzers all day Sunday and well into 
Monday, thirteen tanks being knocked out and left smouldering. In our artist's 
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AVY PANZER ATTACK SMASHED IN A TWO-DAYS BATTLE. 


ION SUPPLIED BY MAJOR-GEN. JOSEPH M. SWING, WHEN HE RETURNED TO LONDON FROM SICILY. 


af 





4 Ka mi P ~ on 
COUNTRY BEHIND GELA, DESTROYS THIRTEEN TANKS OF A CONCENTRATED 15TH PANZER DIVISION ASSAULT. 


| tanks. On the right, two tanks are knocked out. The troops waited deliberately, 


reconstruction of the battle, the airborne combat team is firing on the tanks at close 
range in a battleground set amongst the cactus- and vine-covered hillsides behind 
Gela, under a blazing sun. An Allied aircraft, which has just dropped munitions in 
parachute containers, can be seen on the left, above troops blazing away at advancing 
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holding their fire until they could score direct hits, in some cases with rifle bullets 
aimed at the tank slits at fifty yards’ range. The tanks broke twice under the 
onslaught, retiring on both occasions. 
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HEN I last wrote of the German 
offensive against the Kursk salient on 

the Central Russian front I remarked that it 
still contained some elements of danger. The 
danger is now over. Not only has the offensive 
been defeated ; the Russians, in their turn, 
have passed over to the attack and are doing 
pretty well. Amidst the exciting days of the 
invasion of Sicily it may not have been fully 
realised how much this means. All the 
closest and best-informed observers expected the German 
offensive of 1943 to be carried out on a more limited scale 
than that of 1942, which was, of course, a smaller, though 
scarcely less dangerous, venture than that of 1941. But 
they thought it well within the bounds of probability, 
as I did myself, that this year’s offensive would achieve 
_ a certain measure of success, I thought the Russian front 
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A MAP OF THE MIDDLE RUSSIAN FRONT, WHERE THE 
GERMAN SALIENT BEFORE OREL IS BEING PINCHED OUT 
BY THE POWERFUL SOVIET OFFENSIVE. THE SITUATION 
AS IT WAS ON JULY 26, WITH THE PINCERS CLOSING 
STEADILY ROUND OREL, 
Hitler’s mom possumus to Mussolini’s desperate plea for aid, 
resulting in his sudden downfall, is a necessary sequel to the powerful 
counter-offensive of the Russians at Orel. The German summer 
offensive, forced on the enemy generals by the need to hold back the 
Russian menace, fizzled out with heavy losses in men and equipment 
and a further drain on their reserves, which they can ill afford. With 
Bolkhov and thirty other pices in their hands on July 26, they had 
closed steadily on Orel. Significant of the future was the fact that 
the réles between the belligerent armies have now been reversed, for 
it is not only a Russian summer offensive, but the Soviet Army is 
superior in personnel and equipment to the Germans, whose first-line 
troops are very nearly exhausted. Other Russian thrusts from the 
Donetz, and perhaps from Leningrad, threaten grave danger, from 
end to end of the Russian line. (Copyright map, ‘ The Times.”) 


would hold, generally speaking, but it seemed that the 
Russians would be fortunate if they came out of the affair 
still holding on to the Kursk salient. There was even a 
possibility of a drive towards Voronezh being followed by 
a thrust northward to menace Moscow. That was what 
the enemy's high command probably intended if the first 
stage went well, The offensive would then have taken a 
form rather resembling that of last year, but shorn of the 
rash invasion of the Caucasus, which was most unlikely 
to be repeated, If so, this year’s campaign might from 
one point of view have been regarded as actually more 
dangerous than that of 1942, because it would not involve 
so great a dispersion of German strength. Directly the 
Russians reported the identification of the bulk of the 
German armoured divisions, it became evident that the 
enemy meant business, in whatever way he intended to 
exploit his first success. 

Ihe Germans had almost everything in their favour 
if the respective fighting power of the opposing armies 
were what it had been in the past. The season was high 
summer; the ground was dry as powder and ideal for 
armoured warfare, A great concentration of strength had 
been achieved, and there had been time for the most ample 
preparation, The objective was one which the enemy must, 
according to previous experience, have expected to crack 
like a walnut between nut-crackers. Previous German 
offensives in this season, and on similar ground, had always 
resulted in extremely deep penetration, even if the victim, 
by a hasty retreat, escaped destruction. Perhaps the weakest 
point in the German plan was that the objective was so 
obvious. Everyone had pointed to it weeks, if not months, 
before: the concentration had been long observed by the 
Russians, and they, too, had been given time to prepare, 
rhe element of surprise was wholly lacking, and it is still 
xravely to the disadvantage of an assailant if he cannot 
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contrive by some twist or feint to prevent his mind from 
being read by ‘the defender like an open book. Yet even 
taking this into account one might have expected, as the 
Germans certainly expected, at least a more respectable 
result from so great an effort. Exactly how far the enemy 
penetrated has not so far been announced. It was probably 
about a score of miles. That was on the Bielgorod flank. 
On the northern side of the salient progress was very much 
more limited, possibly something between five and ten miles 
at the deepest. [Last year, in these circumstances, the 
enemy might have driven in a hundred miles. Now he not 
only got stuck after a few days, but also quickly lost 
practically all such gains as he had made. 

The obvious deduction is that the relation between the 
fighting power of the adversaries has undergone a radical 
change. Though it cannot be argued that the Russian 
effort was comparable to that which the Red Army had 
put forth in the past, it may be said that this was in some 
respects its most outstanding achievement of the whole war. 
I am also of the opinion that this will prove to have been 
one of the war’s most significant episodes. The enemy has 
suffered a humiliating defeat, which will have moral as well 
as material repercussions. It was important for him to 
gain a success, from the point of view of the Wehrmacht, 
of the home front, and of the strategic situation in general. 
He has failed, even without taking into account the com- 
parative success of the Russian counter-offensive. He will 
possibly try again; though, as he has lost the initiative, his 
prospects do not appear to be bright. He possesses, how- 
ever, in my judgment, the strength for a further blow. 
The Russians have published sensational figures about the 
number of tanks put out of action, but it must be taken 
that these include all hits, including broken tracks, which 
could often be repaired by the following day. The Germans 
can probably bring those battered armoured divisions up 
to strength once more, though they may require them 
chiefly for defence in the future. In defence the enemy is 
still strong, if for no other reason than because his front is 
so deeply buffered by strongly fortified conquered territory. 
There is as yet no sign of cracking, though the army must 
be considerably discouraged by the events of the summer. 

Having defeated the enemy and put an end to the 
anxiety about the Kursk salient, the Russians then struck 
at the comparable German salient further north, that round 
Orel. It cannot be doubted that this offensive, like that 
of the Germans, had been long prepared for a suitable 
opportunity. The defensive victory at Kursk provided 
what was needed. It can probably be assumed, too, that 
the Allied invasion of Sicily also weighed with our allies, 
though their own plans have hitherto been drawn up with 
little regard to events anywhere except upon their own 
front. It cannot be pretended that the campaign in Sicily 
has exerted a direct influence upon the Russian front, but 
it must have had an indirect influence by reason of the 
general doubt and anxiety which it has created in German 
minds and of the dispersion of German reserves resulting 
from this direct threat, and other potential threats, to the 
security of the European Fortress. How this process 
develops will, of course, depend upon the measure of success 
achieved by the Anglo-American forces and the subsequent 
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serious embarrassment, but the threat in 
the. background is one which cannot be 
overlooked. 

The quickest way in which the Russians 
could hope to reduce the Orel salient was 
from the south. But it was there that the 
strongest German forces were concentrated 
for their own offensive against the Kursk 
salient, and it was to this flank that the 
Germans hurried their strongest reserves. 
The reason is not hard to find. The enemy has been 
infected by the Stalingrad germ. He has a_ horror 
of the possibility of that catastrophe being repeated. He 
contrived to stave off the worst of the Russian threat from 
this quarter, and also that to the Orel-Briansk railway. 
It was from the north-east that the Russians found progress 
most practicable. At Mtsensk they had to overcome the 
defences of a strongly fortified town, one of the smaller 
* hedgehogs.”” The Germans fought hard, and to begin 
with showed no intention of abandoning the salient. Later 
on, however, there were signs of evacuation of material 
from Orel towards Briansk, and at the same time the old 
talk about “ elastic defence "’ reappeared in comments on 
the battle, suggesting that the enemy had given up hope 
of retaining Orel. I think it will go, and that the Russians 
may be able to stage a fresh threat to Briansk, which is 
more important than Orel. More recently the Russians have 
been exerting pressure on the Donetz, where they have 
established further bridgeheads and widened those which 
they already possessed. I do not expect any sensational 
advances for the present, but the enemy may have to endure 
an uncomfortable time during the rest of the summer, 
while his prospects next winter are becoming ever grimmer. 

One last word about the campaign in Sicily. As I write, 
the defence of the western part of the island has collapsed, 
but from commanding positions on the slopes of Etna the 
Germans are preventing us from crossing the Catania plain. 
The two German divisions in Sicily have fought really well ; 
for it is one thing to maintain a stout resistance as part 
of a defence which is sound all through, and quite another 
to do so when everything around is melting. That is what 
the Germans have had to do in Sicily. Some of the Italian 
troops fought stoutly enough at the outset, but within a 
few days their spirit collapsed. This is one of the most 
striking features of the campaign, this failure on the part 
of the Italians. They fought very well in the last stages in 
Tunisia, and observers who based their views on Italian 
achievements in the last war, such as Field-Marshal Lord 
Cavan, believed that they would be considerably more 
formidable upon their own soil. Yet Sicily is their own soil 
just as much as the mainland, and if they will not defend 
Sicily it becomes questionable whether they will make a 
much stronger stand in Calabria. If there should be an 
Italian collapse, the consequences for Germany will be very 
serious, not only as a result of the occupation of Italy by 
the Allies, but also because the Balkans are to a great 
extent being held down by Italian divisions. Were the 
Italians to be withdrawn, the Germans would find it no easy 
matter to retain their grip upon Yugoslavia and Greece. 

I shall attempt no exact estimate of how long the enemy 
is likely to retain the north-east corner of Sicily. He has a 
strong natural position, and it is not possible to prevent 
him from reinforcing across the narrow Straits of Messina 
by night, though it may be possible to make the process 
a costly one. He has, against general expectation, been 
able to maintain a somewhat similar bridgehead in the 
Kuban and has held in check many Russian efforts to 
dislodge him. But above the Black Sea the Russians do 
not command the air as we do over Sicilian waters. And 
the power to reinforce is not of much value when there are 
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A COMPARATIVE MAP, WITH SICILY SUPERIMPOSED OVER A PART OF ENGLAND AND WALES, ON THE SAME SCALE, 
SHOWING THE SITUATION AS IT WAS IN SICILY ON JULY 25. THE SHADED PORTION INDICATES THE REMAINING 
AREA THEN HELD BY THE AXIS FORCES. 
The German-dreaded war on two—if not more—fronts is reflected in these two maps. In the case of Russia, her strong resistance and 


counter-offensive owes much to the Allied subjection of Sicily and the desperate state of Italy, shown by the fall of Mussolini 
and the Fascist régime, while, again, Russia's summer offensive has compelled Hitler to desert his Italian ally in her hour of greatest need 


(Map of England and Wales, copyright by John Bartholomew and Son, Lid.) 





no reinforcements to spare. The Germans may send some, 
but I feel convinced that they are not going to sink a great 
deal of capital in Sicily and run the risk of losing it all in a 
single day, as happened in North Africa. It is much more 
probable that they will try to maintain their defence on the 
cheap, and, if so, it will not last long. I will go further, and 
say that, if our next objective should be Italy itself and the 
Germans try to defend that also on the cheap, without 
committing strong reserves, then it is probable that Italy 
itself will collapse and be driven out of the war. That will 
not end the war—far from it—but it will write the doom of 
the Nazis upon the wall. 


offensives carried out by them. If our pressure rapidly 
increases, as it ought to, and as I feel convinced it will, 
then Russia's purely military peril may be considered over 
for good and all. Even then she will still have to face the 
economic peril of which I have frequently written this year. 
But if all goes well in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, 
it is possible that we shall see the Russian armies engaged 
in almost continuous offensives from now onwards. 
The two-front offensive against Germany, which she so 
greatly fears, has already begun on a small scale. The 
points are still so far apart that the enemy can afford 
to yield a great deal of ground against either without 
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SICILIAN SNAPSHOTS: SIDELIGHTS ON THE ISLAND CAMPAIGN. 


APH TAKEN AFTER THE ALLIED LANDING AT CASSIBILE IN SICILY, 
G A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COU RYSIDE AROUND THE TOWN. 


“ 


ONE OF THE 3-TON pUCKs,”’ AMPHIBIOUS LORRIES WHICH SPRANG A SURPRISE 
IN THE SICILY LANDINGS, MOVING INLAND TOWARDS THE FRONT LINES. 


A COLUMN OF BRITISH TROOPS PASSING BOMBED BUILDINGS NEAR THE DOCKS 
AT SYRACUSE, ON THEIR WAY TO THE FIGHTING FRONT. 


Sicily is a land of mountains, extremely volcanic, with Mount Etna. usually smoking, 
towering above massive mountains very rugged and arid, with immense gorges and 
danger spots. There one sees a desert without trees. Forests are scarce. Along 
the coasts are smiling vineyards, olive, citron and orange groves Almonds are plentiful, 
also hazel-nuts, and refreshing melons grow out-of-doors. Roads, except along the 

ast, are few, rough, dusty, and winding. Our troops passing along them have reached 


PICTURE TYPICAL OF SICILY’S WINDING ROADS, AND SHOWING SELF-PROPELLED 
105-MM. ‘* PRIEST’? GUNS MOVING UP TO THE FIGHTING ZON 


WITH WINDING, NARROW STREETS, SUCH AS THE ONE BEING NEGOTIATED BY A 
“JEEP” IN MELILLI, IT IS SURPRISING THAT OUR ADVANCE HAS BEEN SO RAPID. 





BRITISH TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH A TRIUMPHAL ARCH--NO?T BUILT FOR 
BY MUSSOLINI--IN THE SICILIAN TOWN OF NOTO, 


their destination a mass of white dust, derived from ground lava. Fast trucks, the 
natty little “* Jeeps"’ and all transport have been delayed and slowed down by the lack 
of roads, while in the towns, with the exception of cities lixe Syracuse and Palermo 
and there, too, in the back streets—winding thoroughfares have acted as a constant 
brake to the progress of the troops surging forward to final victory. Yet in fifteen 
jays nearly all Sicily was in the Allies’ hands, despite all handicaps. 
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THE FALL OF BENITO MUSSOLINI: OUTSTANDING HIGH- 
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1922: THE KING OF ITALY SHAKING HANDS WITH MUSSOLINI IN PUBLIC AFTER HE = 
HAD BECOME PREMIER, REFUSING BADOGLIO’S REQUEST TO FIRE ON THE FASCISTS 


as. 


1922: MUSSOLINI, ACCOMPANIED BY GENERALS DE BONO AND BALBO, “AFTER THE COUP aa ae ee RR = 


DE&TAT ON OCTOBER 27. KING VICTOR EMMANUEL AGREED TO A FASCIST GOVERNMENT. ee 
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1932: MUSSOLINI’S FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT TO POPE . MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD, PRIME MINISTER, 
PIUS Xi., ON FEBRUARY 12, ON THE OCCASION OF / ACCOMPANIED BY SIR JOHN (LORD) SIMON, GREETED 
THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS CORONATION. - BY MUSSOLINI AT OSTIA IN A "PLANE PILOTED BY BALBC, 


KING VICTOR EMMANUEL HI., WHO SUCCEEDED HIS FATHER 
UMBERTO, ASSASSINATED ON JULY 29, I900. HE WILL BE 
SEVENTY-FOUR ON NOVEMBER II. A PUPPET KING. 
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4 1938: MUSSOLINI AT THE SIGNING OF THE FOUR-POWER PACT AT MUNICH ON SEPTEMBER 29. 

f VON RIBBENTROP ON THE RIGHT. IT SPELT THE RUIN, OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 3 

. 4 

| EEE - 1939: ON NOVEMBER 4, THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY AND MUSSOLINI 


“ O° CELEBRATE THE 2IST ANNIVERSARY OF LY’s VIC : on miniest 
The Lllustrated London News" for the last twenty-one years has frequently <3 ¥ ITALY'S VICTORY OVER AUSTRIA 


recorded the acts of Benito Mussolini, who, with the Allies victoriously entering by his 

front door, has fallen headlong, bringing down with him in his collapse the Fascist state later by sleeping-car, after learning that the King refused the plea of Badoglia 
he had _ erected. On these two pages we give a few outstanding high-lights | —nowin the whirligig of time called upon to save such atom of Italian sovereignty 
from the time, in October 1922, when his Blackshirts made their march on Rome, and | -as possible—to machine-gun the rebels. What was Mussolini? He was 
were suffered to effect a coup d'état by King Victor Emmanuel. The Duce himself was ‘short, corpulent and bald-headed, a man of many parts, and of superficial 
not then at the head of his Blackshirts He followed discreetly twenty-four hours kaowndge. -His services were for sale in Milan to the highest bidder. He 
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LIGHTS IN THE FASCIST DICTATOR’S AMAZING CAREER. 
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1930 : MUSSOLINI 
AND HIS FAMILY : 
HIS WIFE, BABY 
DAUGHTER MARIA, 
BRUNO, EDDA 
(COUNTESS CIANO) 
AND VITTORIO. 
BRUNO WAS 
KILLED FLYING. 
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GRACO-ITALIAN PACT. THE DUCE BETRAYED IT. 
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1935 : MUSSOLINI, AT ITALIAN MILITARY MANCEUVRES, x 1937: THE DICTATORS IN MUNICH. MUSSOLINI, 
FASCIST SALUTE 


VISITED THE AUSTRIAN FRONTIER AND POSED AT NOW WOOING HITLER, GAVE THE 
THE BARRIER BY THE BRENNER PASS. AT THE “TEMPLE OF HEROES.” 


tr 


MARSHAL BADOGLIO, AGED SEVENTY-TWO, THE KING'S . 
FRIEND, WAS ALWAYS OPPOSED TO FASCISM. IS NOW PRIME * 
MINISTER IN MUSSOLINI’S PLACE, HOPING TO SAVE THE THRONE. } 
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1943: IN APRIL LAST HITLER INVITED A LONG PROCESSION OF AXIS SATELLITE 
LEADERS TO HIS H.Q. MUSSOLINI TAKING LEAVE OF HIS MASTER. 
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% 1941: MUSSOLINI VISITS HITLER’S HEADQUARTERS IN RUSSIA, WHIL 
2 aed, eda dR et eancs A eete gs te rales eee re ae the earth. In a sense he may be thought to be responsible for Hitler and his Nazism 
Me was Hitler's mentor, and set the pace when the Austrian painter was a down- 

" politician, a poseur, a “‘ pinchbeck Cesar," and-out. He succeeded in imposing himself upon the easy-going Italians, 
and fastening upon them a tyranny by castor-oil and bludgeonings to the imprison- 
ment and murder of political opponents. Fascism started as a corrective to the 
anarchy inte which Italy was falling after the last war, when Communists seized 


factories and chaos reigned. 


UNSTEDT 


“ 


was a braggadocio, a “ hot-gospeller ’ 
as Mr. Churchill has described him. Yet he represents a well-defined phase of 
world history, when political gangsters believed that by trickery and force they 
could for ever smash the principles of democracy and freedom, and establish an 
era of absolute tyranny, ruling by the sword, served by slaves, and dictating to 
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ROME’S MARSHALLING YARDS BOMBED; 
AND DAMAGE TO SAN LORENZO BASILICA. 
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A MAP OF PART OF ROME ; d 
SHOWING THE POSITION OF a int - a Supra ‘Rag:" % ‘pi: ee o”, a " 


THE BASILICA OF SAN Lg 
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LORENZO BASILICA; 2. fe ) i , Loh SS ; I .6>- ele « ln i de 
CEMETERY ; 3. MARSHALLING : 

YARDS ; 4. THE MAIN RAIL- 
WAY STATION. 
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rT‘HESE photographs of the 
| raid on the marshalling 
yards of San Lorenzo, Rome, 
bombed by U.S. Fortresses and 
Liberators on July 19, together 
with a map, reveal clearly the 
proximity of the ancient Basilica 
f San Lorenzo to this very 
vital military target. Most 
areful preparation was taken 
to avoid damaging Rome's 
ancient monuments, selected 
precision bombardiers being used 
and the raid held in broad 
jaylight. Unfortunately, the 
ancient Basilica, erected on the 
site of the Emperor Con- 
stantine’s Church of the Marty 
in 330, was damaged. 
Axis raised a furore and dis- 
torted expressions used by the 
ype. His Holiness, in a letter 
the Vicar-General, did not 
say {as some reported) that the 
Basilica was completely de- 
stroyed. He said that a very 
great part was destroyed. The 
front part (composed of two 
churches) is destroyed, and the 
high altar has suffered serious 
famage, which, reports state, 
an be repaired. The photo- 
graphs make it clear, however, 
that the marshalling yards 
which control the whole main- 
line traffic were hit by careful % ANOTHER PICTURE SHOWING THE AREA OF THE ROMBING 
OF THE MARSHALLING YARDS, SEEN (LOWER PART) BLACK 
(SMOKE) AND FLAMES (SMUDGING). SAN LORENZO BASILICA 
IS NUMBERED I, THE CEMETERY 2, MARSHALLING YARDS 
3, AND THE RAILWAY STATION 4. 
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precision bombing. 
(Map by Instituto Geographico de 
Agostini di C. Rossi.) 
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LORENZO, ONE OF ROME'S ? é AN INTERIOR VIEW OF SAN LORENZO EXTRA MUROS, WITH THE HIGH ALTAR. 
SITUATED ADJOINING THE MARSHALLING YARDS. THE FRONT PART OF THE ANCIENT THE POPE, IN HIS LETTER TO THE VICAR-GENERAL, SAID THE HIGH ALTAR WAS 
CHURCH 18 ALMOST COMPLETELY DESTROYED, * 
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ONCE A MERCHANTMAN: NOW A FIGHTING UNIT OF THE ALLIED NAVIES. 
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‘“ BABY "’ AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AT SEA: ONE OF THE NEW LIGHT CARRIERS, MOSTLY CONVERTED MERCHANTMEN, WHICH ARE 
SAID TO BE DESTINED FOR AN INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT ROLE IN NAVAL STRATEGY. 


Among the first pictures taken from the air of a “ baby’ aircraft-carrier at sea, this have played, and continue to play, a leading part in the hunting down and destruction 
photograph shows one of the converted-merchantmen “ flat-tops"’ carrying her load of of the U-boat packs which threaten the Atlantic life-lines, but Naval experts have pre- 
Grumman Wildcat fighters on the flight deck Explanatory drawings and photographs jicted an even more important role for them in the sea battles of the future It has, 
of the new carriers have appeared in recent issues of * The Illustrated London News,” in indeed, been suggested that they may form the basis of Naval strategy when the whole 
which tribute was paid to their gallant achievements in the Battle of the Atlanti They might of the Allies is turned to the Pacific theatre for the final reckoning with Japan 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST AND 
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THE FIRST ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN’ W.A.A.C. EXPEDI- 
TIONARY FORCE IN BRITAIN: MARCHING TO THEIR CAMP. 


The first contingent of the American W.A.A.C. Expeditionary 
Force arrived in Britain recently. It numbers 650 officers and other 
ranks, and will be attached to the U.S. 8th Army Air Force. We 
see in this picture a long file of the American W.A.A.C.s marching 
to their camp, watched by U.S. officers and cheered by British girls. 


LORD WEDGWOOD. 


Lord Wedgwood, the Labour peer, died on July 26 at the age 
of seventy-one. He entered Parliament in 1906 as Labour, 


of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Party, 1921-24; Mayor of 





A £20,000,000 AIRPORT SCHEME FOR LONDON: A 
BY MR. GUY MORGAN OF THE NEW SEA-AIR PO 


Plans for a combined land-’plane and fiving-boat airport for London, 

with accommodation and equipment to handle the biggest types of 

aircraft, have been put forward by Mr. F. é. Miles, the 

aircraft designer and constructor. The proposed site is on the 

Thames Estuary, and is outside the fog belt, and the airport would 
have the capacity to handle 8,000,000 passengers a year. 
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GENERAL GIRAUD IN AMERICA! THE FRENCH GENERAL (LEFT) WITH MAJOR-GENERAL 


WILEY (CENTRE) AND BRIG.-GENERAL GALLAGHER AT WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


General Giraud, joint President with General de Gaulle of the French Nationa! Corhmittee in 
Alviers, arrived in this country by air from Canada on his way back to North Africa He spent 
some time in America, where he made a military tour, visiting West Point, the Military Academy 
n the Hudson River, the Army infantry school and paratroop training centre at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. In England, where he came in his capacity as C.-in-C. of the French Armies 


Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1930-32. 


MR. ELMER DAVIS. 
The Director of the United States Office of War Information, 
Mr. Elmer Davis, arrived recently in London. He is known as 
one of the United States’ ablest journalists and wireless news ) 
commentators, and shortly after- his arrival here, he gave the Fellow.’ Before the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Churchill were enter- 
postscript after the nine o’clock news. i 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


MR. CHURCHILL UNVEILS A PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF .AT THE 
NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. A SCENE AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


The Prime Minister, accompanied by Mrs. Churchill, recently attended 
the unveiling at the National Liberal Club of a portrait of himself. 
The portrait, by Ernest Townsend, was presented anonymously in 
1915; in 1941 it was damaged when a bomb hit the club, but has been 

[Continued below, 


nder-Lyme. Chancellor 
Vice-€hairman. of Labour 





THE PREMIER BY ERNEST TOWNSEND, DAMAGED BY A 
BOMB AND RESTORED, HANGS IN A PLACE OF HONOUR. 


Continued.) restored by the artist and now hangs in a place of honour 
on the walls of the smoking-room. The Prime Minister received a 
tremendous ovation from the members of the Club, and after a short 
speech of thanks, his audience rose and sang “ For He’s a -Jolly Good 


tained at lunch by the Library and Art Committee. 


GENERAL GIRAUD IN ENGLAND: THE GENERAL WITH M. ANDRE PHILIP, FRENCH 
COMMISSAR FOR THE INTERIOR (CENTRE), AFTER THE FORMER’S ARRIVAL FROM AMERICA. 


in Africa, General Giraud was the guest of the British Government. He was received in audience 
by the xing and lunched with Mr. Churchill. He also had talks with the Chiefs of Staff and 
Ministers. n a_ Stirring broadcast to France, General Giraud said:. “The Allies are now 
doing what the Germans could never do, despite their boasts: sending several armies simul- 
taneously across the seas. Soon it will be the turn of the French Army to enter into line. 
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ITAMINS, which began with Vitamin A, have 
extended down the alphabet till now they 
reach Vitamin K and include six Vitamin Bs. The 
exploration of their chemical constitution and their 
value occupies thousands of biochemists, and manu- 
facturing chemists also, for seven of them are now 
manufactured products and can be bought over the 
counter. The evidence offered by the biochemists 
that they are indispensable has sunk in, and it may be 
said that the people of this country, and of America, 
rightly believe in the Bs. Of the disposition of the 
other vitamins, knowledge is less widely spread 7 and 
in those circles where it is concentrated, and where 
to each vitamin a special function is attributed, it 
is now recognised that one or other of them may serve 
the same end. 

Only a brief outline of the standing of the majority 
need be offered. Vitamin A is present in certain fats ; 
in the liver oils of halibut, cod and turbot, in egg yolks, 
in butter but not in margarine, in parsley, chicory, 
watercress, kale, carrots and apricots. It was associated 
with the prevention of rickets, where another vitamin 
has since been given greater importance; but it has 
now acquired merit as a preventive of night blindness. 

Vitamin B,, now marketed as synthetic crystalline 
thiamine, is notable as having brought the vitamins 
into consideration because it was associated with 
beri-beri in the Far East. This debilitating tropical 
disease, or polyneuritis, assailed the Japanese soldiery, 





AN. UNPOLISHED (LEFT) AND A POLISHED GRAIN OF RICE: 

THE HUSK, CONTAINING VITAMIN B, FROM THE UNPOLISHED GRAIN, LEAVES ONLY 

PURE STARCH, AND IF EATEN IN GREAT QUANTITY, BERI-BERI, A DEBILITATING 
TROPICAL DISEASE, FOLLOWS. (By Courtesy of Longmans Green, Lid.) 


whose diet was largely polished rice, or rice deprived 
of its husk. The vitamin is present in the husk; in 
its absence beri-beri gained a hold in military expedi- 
tions. In this country, and in others with a balanced 
diet, beri-beri is unknown, but the absence of a suffici- 
ency of the vitamin in our diet is held to be responsi- 
ble for much of the chronic indigestion of middle age. 

Vitamin B, (flavin or riboflavin) has analogous 
credentials. Pellagra, in Italy and in the United 
States, was formerly associated with a maize diet 
poor in proteins. After a struggle, the absence of a 
necessary food factor, Vitamin B,, was agreed upon 
as the chief cause of this deficiency disease. The 
vitamin has also been believed to be essential to 
growth. The effects of the other B vitamins, of which 
B,, or pantothenic acid, has been most analysed, 
are under revision. Bg, like Vitamin F, is declared 
of value to the skin. 

Vitamin C is the most historic. Captain James 
Cook, the navigator, knew nothing of vitamins, but 
he wrote a paper for the Royal Society on the value 
of fresh fruit and vegetables in the prevention of 
scurvy. Their utility is due to thé presence in them 
of Vitamin C, which became recognised in 1912, and 
which, as ascorbic acid, is now synthesised and sold. 
It is present in lemons and oranges, as well as in 
strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries and bananas. 
As a synthetic vitamin a daily dose of 1-80oth of an 
ounce has stayed outbreaks of scurvy in Newfound- 
land and Labrador. This leaves only Vitamin E, 
rather inadequately described as the fertility vitamin ; 
Vitamin F, still in the balance of assessment ; Vitamin P, 
another anti-scorbutic* agent; Vitamin K, not a 
dietary vitamin, but of coagulating value in surgery ; 
ind Vitamin D, the most purposeful vitamin of all. 








THE PEACEFUL PENETRATION OF THE VITAMIN. 


By E. S. GREW. 


Vitamin D, in its three forms, has displaced 
Vitamin A as the governing agent in the prevention 


of rickets, and, 
furthermore, is 
the arrester of 
dental shortcom- 
ings and decay. 
Vitamin D’s 
ability to control 
the onset and 
continuance of 
rickets places it 
as a_ sovereign 
remedy among 
Western peoples. 
The havoc caused 
by _—irickets_—_iis 
more widespread 
than is generally 
realised. Cases 
with evident bone 
deformity are 
only a small 
proportion of the 
whole; and the 
statistics of all 
those affected in 
the towns of 
England, Scotland, the United States and Austria 
are appalling. The child victims 
in Vienna in 1918-19 marked 
a stage in the discovery of the 
hidden origin of the affliction. The 
cause, evident to any perception, 
was the lack of something which 
rightly calcified the bones, or, in 
other words, which applied the 
body’s calcium to them where, 
when, and in the way it was 
needed. No intake of calcium by 
itself would serve. It had to be 
applied by some vehicle carrying 
it, like cod-liver oil, which 
was the standard remedy. At 
Dr. Pirquet’s great Vienna 
hospital were children’s wards 
of rickety patients, who, besides 
receiving their daily dose of 
cod-liver .oil, were bedded out 
in the sun. Dr. Harriet Chick, 
of the Lister Institute, re- 
ported a marked difference in 
those exposed to the sun’s rays. 
This lied ‘to the subsequent 
ultra-violet ray treatment ; but 
why cod-liver oil, on the one 
hand, and rays, on the other, 
act separately or together had yet to be disclosed. 

Eventually, after long 
enquiry, the rays were shown 
to transform an inactive waxy 
substance found in the skin 
(ergosterol), and by itself in- 
active, into an active vitamin 
product that worked wonders. 
The transformation proceeded 
by stages, from ergosterol 
into lumisterol, then succes- 
sively into protachysterol, 
tochysterol and calciferol, the 
vitamin sought. The part 
Vitamin Dy, plays is that of 
directing the incorporation of 
the body’s supplies of calcium 
and phosphorus into the tis- 
sues of developing bones— 
and teeth. 

It is the key to their 
availability, and if anyone 
should ask why it is that 
natives of tropical countries 
have excellent teeth and no 
rickets, the answer is that 
the tropical sun converts the 
proto-vitamins of the exposed 
skin into the active vitamin. 
If, again, it was asked why 
the Eskimo, short of sunlight, 
yet had faultless teeth and 
straight bones, the answer 
was that their diet of fat 
and oil contained the calcifying 





THE REMOVAL OF 
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THREE PUPPIES WITH RICKETS: THE 
FLOUR WITH LITTLE PHYTIC ACID ; 





A CHILD WITH RICKETS: 
TO THE DIET RESULTS, IN TIME, IN THE STRAIGHTEN-~ 


(By Courtesy of Lady Mellanby.) 











vitamin. Since they took to Western foodstuffs 
their fine teeth have failed them. 





DIET WAS DEFICIENT IN VITAMIN D,. ONE HAD HAD WHITE 
THE SECOND OATMEAL, CONTAINING MUCH PHYTIC ACID; AND 
THE THIRD WHITE FLOUR TO WHICH PHYTIC-ACID HAD BEEN ADDED. 

(By Courtesy of Lady Mellanby and “ Endeavour” 1.C.1.) 


Sir Edward Mellanby was about, this time 
occupied with nutrition, and in the course of his 
inquiries was treating with fats and cod-liver oil 
puppies that had developed or were developing 
rickets. There was a divergence in the results of 
the treatment according to the character of other 
puppy rations, and this suggested that something 
in the rations affected the efficacy of the cod-liver 
oil preventive. 

Lady Mellanby began a parallel series of ob- 
servations on the effects of food on the develop- 
ment and health of the teeth, which also need 
calcification. The two investigations led to the 
same conclusion, which, simply stated, is that bone 
and teeth must alike have their calcium properly 
applied, and that rickety bone or malformed 
teeth will occur in the absence of something to 
direct the calcium to its proper purpose and 
place.“ This something is Vitamin D in one of 
its forms. The establishment of its action § on 
the developing or developed tooth is the reward 
of Lady Mellanby’s persistence over a number of 
years, and the value of her investigations cannot 
be overrated. 

Rickets attacks a lamentable percentage of 
the young, especially among the poor, whose 
food and surroundings may contribute to it: but 
tooth malformation and decay affect a yet higher 
percentage among the middle-aged. 
has been made to cereal diet. 


Reference 


Some cereals, especi 
ally oatmeal and maize, 
contain an acid 
phytic acid—which in 
terferes with the distri 
bution of the calcium 
and phosphorus _ stored 
in the body to the 
tissues of the developing 
bones and teeth. y 

Vitamin D, which 
facilitates the absorp- 
tion by these tissues, also 
clips the claws of the 
discouraging phytic acid. 
How Vitamin D _ pro- 
duces these effects is 
pure surmise, as Lady 
Mellanby comments. 
There are other gaps in 
knowledge of the three 
Ds, and of the sterols: 
but one conclusion 
stands out plainly it 
is that a daily dose of 
calciferol (Vitamin D,) 
of one-fortieth of a 
milligramme, from birth 
to adolescence, will assure 
well - formed teeth and 
straight bones. The 
well-formed tooth is 
less susceptible to tooth 
decay 


THE ADDITION OF VITAMIN D 
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DISTINCTIVE BADGES OF WARSHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 


nS EEE RR SE EEE EE TE EEE VS es 


H.M. CRUISER ‘ ORION.”’ = H.M. CRUISER ‘“ PHCBE.’’ he H.M. CRUISER ‘ EURYALUS.”’ 


From the old figure-head of the first “Orion "74 guns; a half | | H.M.S. “ Phoebe’s ” badge is the full moon sailing over white and : : This badge represents the head and shoulders of a Greek warrior, 
length figure, gold, on a blue field. blue waves on a blue field. : in gold, on a blue field. 


i 
: 
FY 
: 
3 
; 


H.M. CRUISER ‘ AJAX."’ H.M. CRUISER ‘‘ ARETHUSA."’ 


This badge shows a gold Greek helmet crested in red; on a H.M.S. “‘ Arethusa” carries as her badge a gold crescent over The crest of Admiral Thompson, commanding “ Leander” at the 
black field. ; silver and blue wavelets. The field is green. Nile battle ; an arm between lotus flowers over wavelets. Blue field. 


H.M. CRUISER ‘ DIOMEDE.” ” H.M. CRUISER “ DANZ.” : H.M. CRUISER “ CARADOC.” 


A white horse rampant on a green field: the explanation being Dana was confined by her father in a tower of brass ; From a coin of Cunobelinus, father of Caractacus; a gold beast 
that the horses of Diomede were subdued by Hercules. therefore, is a gold castle on a black field. (genus unknown), on a black field. 


~~. SR SS ee eet eS ee ef 


In this, our third series of warships’ badges, we show those carried by eighteen of our cruisers. The remainder of the Cruisers’ badges will appear 
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WITH THEIR SYMBOLIC SIGNIFICATION EXPLAINED.—NO. 3. 
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ve 
q H.M. CRUISER “ ACHILLES.” Se H.M. CRUISER “ DIDO.” H.M. CRUISER “ CLEOPATRA.” ~ 
ae H.M.S. “ Achilles” carries as her badge the helmeted head From a reference to Virgil’s story of Dido, who killed and burned “ Cleopatra’s”” b i 
- ie | of Achilles, in gold, on a red field. = Ge herself when forsaken by Aeneas; flames on a blue field. = eS ‘crowned hp eS ae — ~ 
é. : Pee, eee ee lt AO A A A A a ll a a ee al 
* 7 : ’ Sa eee 
; 4 H.M. CRUISER “ SIRIUS.”’ “sy H.M. CRUISER “ PENELOPE.”’ ~ H.M. CRUISER ‘ AURORA." 
J A gold mullet in front of ‘a white, five-pointed star. The field A white female head, wearing a diadem and a scarf edged with ; ; The badge represents ‘‘ after darkness light”; a gold rising sun 
is blué. ee the Greek key-pattern. On a blue field. P as on red above and white and black bars below. 
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PA CALEDON - ‘ 





~ 
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SAPP AA BAS § 
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- 
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“~ 7 ODD I a ttn ee 
; 4 . 3 . ‘ 
i a H.M. CRUISER “ CERES."’ = “afl H.M. CRUISER “ CALEDON." = 7 H.M. CRUISER “ DRAGON.” ™“ 
J |) Ceres was tne goddess of harvest, so five ears, two barley, three i The crest of Lord Caledon: an arm in armour holding a sword. © { The badge of H.M.S. “ Dragon” is a gold dragon, wings and off 
u wheat, on a green field, is the badge of H.M.S. “ Ceres.” i On a black field. 7 | fore-claw raised, on a red field. 
4 rt. ~ Po 
Fe ot Pe EOE CE SEE ee GS ES Se eS eee cae ee eR - z ais i J 
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aa later issue of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.’ (By Permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. Crown Copyright Reserved.) 
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[NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 











4 SCAPE IN VAIN,” by Georges Simenon (Routledge ; 8s. 6d.), gives us once more 

Simenon unadulterated—Simenon without Maigret. It has two stories: the first 
about a murder in the Brussels-Paris express, the second—shall we say, a love-story ? In 
this volume, the author’s globe-trotting propensities have been rather restrained; ** The 
Lodger ”’ might have been set in Constantinople, instead of which its ‘“ hero ’’—a young 
Turkish Jew—has merely come from those parts; he simply entertains his fellow-guests 
with their glory, in a dingy suburb of Brussels. It is odd, this inevitable tourist streak 
in M. Simenon’s writing ; it does not seem to be there for esthetic reasons, but for its own 
sake, to gratify a sheer love of genrce-painting and the picturesque-sordid. But how well 
it is done. The “ lodger ”’ need not have been a Turk—yet he is so convincing as a Turk ; 
one even half-thinks his change of milieu has been the cause of his disaster, which is absurd. 
M. Simenon’s brilliant talent has rarely appeared more brilliant than in these lodging- 
house scenes, when everyone sitting at table with the murderer knows him to be a murderer, 
and they do nothing about it, though they can hardly stand the way he goes on. In this 
view of life, good nature, even affection, are as pointless and cheerless as any other state 
of mind ; we see it again in ** One Way Out,” in the old provincial’s love for his daughter. 
She has eloped with a penniless young man—another of these budding criminals without 
talent or hope. Perhaps she does not even love him. Yet she will never go back—there 
is nothing to go back to, except the ancient circle of dreariness. Her father’s quest is 
bound to be vain, and he really knows it himself. I-sometimes think that M. Simenon’s 
tales would make religious propaganda of the first order; they so enforce the desperate 
situation of the “‘ natural man.” 

Lord Dunsany’s preface to “ Tales From Bective Bridge,’”’ by Mary Lavin (Michael 
Joseph ; 8s. 6d.) is a little diffident, as though he were not quite sure one ought to do such 
a thing. And some of us may feel that he is right ; that in the sphere of literature “ intro- 
ductions ” are not quite proper. Besides which, Mary Lavin would hardly have been over- 
looked, even on her own merits. We are told she is Irish only by adoption, but in these 
Irish stories, to an English reader, at any rate, the difference is imperceptible. ‘‘ Miss 
Holland ’’—the refined lady trying to work up love and admiration for a circle of petty 
bourgeois—might have been set anywhere ; so might ‘‘ A Fable,” but they are not the best 
tales. Nothing could be purer 
Irish than the story of a peasant 
family in ‘‘ Lilacs,’’ the biting 
anecdote of ‘‘ Sarah,”’ the boy’s 
escapade in “ Say, Could. That 
Lad Be 1?” The dialogue has 
perfect grip, and the true, 
incomparable rhythm ; the back- 
ground is a delicate poetry. Miss 
Lavin has one or two near- 
failures and slight relapses into 
the common-place, but certainly 
she needs no bush. 

Again, Miss Eudora Welty’s 
‘Curtain of Green” (Bodley 
Head ; 7s. 6d.) has been provided 
with an introduction ; again it 
is hard to see the necessity. 
These are American short stories. 
They are more hit or miss than 
Mary Lavin’s—for an occasional 
near-failure we get, at times, a 
decided not-coming-off ; on the 
other hand, they are more 
copious, and the range is wider. 
It is a far cry from those 
exquisitely vulgar conversation- 
pieces, ‘* Petrified Man” and 
** Why I Live at the P.O.,” to 
the beautiful and touching study 
of the old negro woman in “A 
Worn Path.” Short stories, alas, 
almost defy the reviewer, 
especially when inherent diffi- 
culties are coupled with lack of 
space ; but in these two volumes 
we have something uncommon. 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
* Tambourine, Trumpet and 
Drum ” (Cassell ; 10s. 6d.) is the 
story of a genteel family in 
Marlingate, passing from war to 
war: the South African War 
only an occasion for high jinks, the last war more serious, while the present war con- 
verts Marlingate into a front-line town. The Landless girls are so different in age that 
Sibylla, not very young in ‘ tambourine" time, then meets her fate, and is permanently 
shocked into spinsterhood ; while Kitty, voung and beautiful, is making an early marriage, 
and their sister, Myra, is a small child. Thus, without any change of generation, the human 
interest spreads out. I am afraid it also dissipates, and the novel has less grip and zsthetic 
unity than was planned. Even the plan erred, perhaps, on the conventional side; we 
have seen so many prim Victorian families gradually ceasing to be Victorian, or unable 
to stop being Victorian, Nevertheless, ‘“‘ Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum” is, in every 
phase, more than readable ; the author can be trusted for that. 

The jacket says of ‘**‘ Somewhere In England,” by Carola Oman (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
&s. 6d.) : ** Those who have read ‘ Nothing To Report ’ will find themselves among familiar 
faces."". That is the drawback. Carola Oman’s new story certainly begins—it begins like 
any other novel, and one expects it to have a middle and an end, just in the same way. 
But on arriving at what would be the middle, we come to realise that this party has been 
going on a long time; everyone knows everyone else, and no outsider can get right into 
things. As for the end, there simply isn’t one. I am not really complaining; they are 
nice people, in Mrs. Hungerford’s hospital; young Nurse Johnson is a sweet little thing ; 
indeed, the whole atmosphere is very lively and pleasant. Only one should start with 
* Nothing To Report.” 

“Isle of Saints,"” by E. M. Ward (Methuen; 8s. 6d.), is a kind of war story; that is, 
a story about people getting away from the war. As an alibi, Susan Birch has been 
“ invalided out " of the A.T.S. She seems a healthy young woman, who could do some- 
thing ; actually she stays at home and is pursued by a vicar. So, between the vicar and the 
air-raid siren, she and her mother are driven from their house, and take refuge in 
Aberystwyth. Then hotel life, and the usual falling in love, and a good deal of talk abeut 
the Isle of Saints, which is just not visible on the horizon. E. M. Ward has many lively 
and comic flashes. ° 

Mr. Michael Burt assures us that General Sir Guy Steptoe Whyborn was drawn from a 
real soldier, This does not prevent his violent eccentricities, and, above all, the limitations 
of his vocabulary, from being somewhat tedious. But some of the Indian Army yarns in 

We ‘ll Soldier No More " (Ward Lock; 8s. 6d.) are good value all the same—and rather 
in spite of the old tartar, K. Joun. 


— | 
THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 


the Committee are 








— ae 
— a wm. 
IN SESSION AT ALGIERS. GENERAL DE GAULLE IS SEEN 
CENTRE LEFT, AND GENERAL GIRAUD OPPOSITE HIM. THEY ARE JOINT PRESIDENTS. 


This photograph, taken before General Giraud left Algiers for America and this country, shows the French Committee of National 
Liberation in session. On General de Gaulle’s right is General Catroux (Moslem Affairs), and next to him again is M. André 
Philip, Minister of the Interior. On the left of General Giraud is M. René Massigli, Foreign Minister. The other members of 
e M. R. Pleven (Colonies); M. H. Bonnet (Information); M. A. Tixier (Labour); M. M. Couve de Murville 
(Finance); General Georges (Without Portfolio); M. Diethelm (Production and Trade); Dr. J. Abadie (Justice, Education and 
Health); and M. R. Meyer (Communications and Merchant Navy). 

the latter has recently arrived in London from America. 
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LENS, INK AND “PAPER: WAR AND PEACE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


UR tale of books this week begins with two outstanding examples of battleficl. 
camera-work, accompanied by the photographer’s personal story of his- adventur 
and observations. On grounds of topicality, perhaps, priority should be given to “ Nr 
East.” By Cecil Beaton, author of ‘ History Under Fire ” (with James Pope-Henness) 
and other books (Batsford; 12s. 6d.). The new volume is abundantly illustrated | 
photographs (exact total unspecified) selected from thousands taken by Mr. Beaton durin 
his journeys through North Africa, Palestine, Syria, Iraq and Persia, with a few done i 
Portugal before his return by air from Lisbon. He has an eye for the unusual view 
point, decorative effects, and dramatic figure groupings—due, no doubt, to his previou 
experience in stage design. Portraits of R.A.F. commanders include Air Chief-Marsha! 
Tedder and Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, and there are some charming studies of th 
young Queen of Persia. 

Mr. Beaton wields the pen as deftly as he does the camera, and his account of all h¢ 

saw and did, based on his diary, makes excellent reading. It gives a vivid picture of the 
North African scene just before and after the fall of Tobruk, and to-day the gloomy fore- 
boding caused by that disaster (of which he could discover no explanation) contrasts 
strangely with the triumphant exultation after the subsequent victory in Tunisia 
Describing the origin and purpose of his tour, he says: “* Last March [1942] I was ‘ loaned’ 
by the Ministry of Information, for three months, to the Air Ministry, to collect materia 
for certain reports and to take photographs in the Middle East. . . . -I did not have any 
remarkable experiences. At no time or place was there such danger as during some « 
the raidseon London. ... Many of my criticisms are now happily out of date—an 
my conjectures, like those of much greater men, are ‘ contradicted by events.’ Howev: 
I have not altered them for publication, as they give a truer impression of what we we: 
thinking at a time when a decisive victory in the Libyan campaign seemed a mirage 
On the outward flight from West to North Africa, Mr. Beaton was much impressed | 
the American achievement in constructing new airfields in the jungle. 

Exceptionally fine pictorially are the action photographs, crowd scenes, portraits a1 
landscapes that illustrate a war photographer’s impressions of the Burma campaign i 
‘“ReEp Moon Ristnc.” By George Rodger. With 64 Plates (Cresset Press; 12s. 6d 

“There were men in Burma 

2a * the author modestly  sa\ 

= 3 “* fellow - correspondents ar 

a official observers, more fitt: 

4 4 than I to re-fight the battk 
= Z ‘ criticise strategy, and forecas 
& a 3 effects of the campaign. Ther: 
fore I, as a war photograph: 
and no journalist, leave to then 
the recording of history an 
write, as non-committally as 
possible, only of what I saw.” 
It is just this  self-denying 
ordinance, limiting him to things 
seen with his own eyes, which 
makes his eventful story so alive 

and valuable. 

Two passages are particularly 
memorable. First, that relating 
how he took the attractive 
photographs of Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
who had a narrow escape from 
bombs, their arrival having 
evidently been betrayed to the 
enemy; and, secondly, that 
describing the struggle to con- 
Struct the Yunnan-Burma rail- 
@ way. The author has painful 

S stories to tell of Japanese 

— sa atrocities. Finally, he and a 
friend made their way on foot, 
over a mountain pass, back to 
India, and the book’s symbolic 
title becomes clear. “‘ We could 
see the dim outline of the 
mountains we had crossed, in 
jagged silhouette against the 
night sky, and over their jungle- 
covered peaks a.deep red moon 
rose slowly, as though reflecting 
the fires that still smouldered on 
the other side of the range... . 
It stands [said his companion] for the fires that raced through the_villages—flames that 
made the people homeless—for Japanese terrorism and fifth-column treachery; horror, 
anguish, despair.” The most terrible memory of all was “‘ the awful charred desolation 
of Mandalay.” 

Some illustrations in the foregoing book suggest (despite possible differences of altitude) 
a certain likeness between the Burmese mountains and those of Wales, so exquisitely 
portrayed in “ SNowpon Houipay.” By W. A. Poucher, F.R.P.S. With 76 Photographs 
by the author (Chapman and Hall; 18s.). Here, again, as in his previous volumes, 
“Snowdonia Through the Lens,” ‘ Lakeland Through the Lens,”’ and “ Lakeland 
Holiday,” Mr. Poucher shows himself a consummate artist in the type of landscape photo- 
graphy which he has made his own. 

The camera, of course, has a fascinating history, which should interest our readers, 
seeing that its advent effected so great a revolution in illustrated journalism. A notable 
new contribution to that history is “ Vicrortan PuHorocrarny.” Being an Album of 
Yesterday’s Camera-Work by William Henry Fox Talbot, David Octavius Hill, Julia 
Margaret Cameron, Roger Fenton, Frank M. Sutcliffe and Others. Selection and Com- 
mentary by Alex Strasser, F.R.P.S. With 54 Photographs and other Illustrations (Focal 
Press ; 13s. 6d.). This beautifully produced volume is the second in the series ‘‘ Classics 
of Photography": A History of Photography in Photographs, edited and introduced by 
A. Kraszna-Krausz. Its predecessor in the series was “ Immortal Portraits.” The intro- 
ductory essay is pleasantly discursive, assuming in the reader some knowledge of the 
subject. More explicitly informative, on the technical side, are Mr. Strasser’s three historical 
chapters. The non-expert may be more interested in the actual Victorian photographs, 
the conditions to which a sitter was subjected, and biographical details about the pioneers. 
Julia Margaret Cameron and her husband, it is recalled, numbered among their closest 
friends Tennyson, Ruskin, Longfellow, Darwin and Herschel. 

Whether the early photographers ever anticipated that their “‘ sun-pictures " might some 
day reflect colour as well as form I do not know. Probably the idea was beyond their wildest 
dreams. Certainly, they would have gone into ecstasies of wonder and delight over such 
a book as ** Roses tn Cotour anv Cuttivation.” By T. C. Mansfield, author of “ Alpines 
in Colour and Cultivation.” With 80 Colour Plates and 37 Line Drawings (Collins ; 21s.). 
I have seldom, if ever, seen finer colour-photography in book-illustration, and the volume 
is useful as well as ornamental. Cuares E. Byes. 
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General de Gaulle and General Giraud are joint Presidents; 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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Filled with mercury, this flattened and 
coiled tube expands and contracts 
under pressures up to 1,400 Ibs. per sq. 
in. Its movement alters the pointer on 
the dial and accurate temperatures 
are recorded from distant points. 
Several instrument manufacturers 
make this clever gadget and we don’t 
grudge them this publicity, but we do 
want to point out that, like hundreds 
of other clever manufacturers, they 
couldn't get far without our old friend 
the steel tube. In this case the steel tube 
is of Chrome Molybdenum Steel made 
so well by ACCLES & POLLOCK 


that expansion and contraction can go N 
4 





on night and day, week in—week out, 
year in—year out without fracture. 


Aeeles & Pollock Ltd. Hy 
London Office : 3 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
A COMPANY IN THE @)GRouP 


: ae ES \\ 


WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD., LEITH 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE. “ TIMES ** 


We are steelmakers and pro- 

duce the steels from which 

goods are fabricated. We 

ourselves do not manufacture 
the finished articles. 


fete Lal of Toa 






SUPER RUSTLESS STEEL 


Relatively it cannot be so long before we see 
Trafalgar Square and other well loved places 
softened by the friendly lights—St. Martin's 
Spire reaching up to the dimmed stars and 
the fretted shadows of the plane trees a 
jumbled confusion on the pavement. 


The brilliance of light for which we all 
yearn is a fit setting for ‘Staybrite’s” 
beautiful surface. 

“ Staybrite’ Steels, too, have a tradition and 


they wait, only just round the corner, to 
serve you and yours in dignity of design. 








FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIMITED 











Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. -AND we have living Go 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed. ] 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 


We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice .... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
17 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
\ Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


@ RED CROSS 


Jewel Sales 
AT CHRISTIE’S 


The above Fund is being raised on behalf of the War Organisation 
of The British Red Cross Society and Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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Temperature control is assisting the tasks of the scientific 
engineer to-day as it assisted the work of the housewife before 
the war. Experience gained under the drive of national neces- 
sity will find interesting applications to post-war development. 
And not least in building up new standards of food cleanliness, 
family health and domestic  Shrink-fitting, oil-bath cooling and repro- 


. . duction of stratosphere conditions are 
convenience 1 
s the areal and examples of modern industrial work under- 
better homes of Britain. 


taken by Prestcold temperature control. 


PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATION 


A product of 


PRESSED STEEL CO°-LTD 


VW 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short suppi iv owing lo war conditions are ads ertesed 1m this public ation mm | should not ‘be tahon as an indication that they ¢ are necessarily eusilable for export. 
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(ss swish of tyres that hurry surely over 


glistening tarmac. The gleam of street 





lighting reflected on wet pavements as the 








Greenwich Royal Observatory 
was founded in 167§ to promote 
astronomy and navigation. Since the 
appointment of Flamsteed the first 
Astronomer Royal, the Observatory 
has rendered service of incalculable 
benefit to civilisation. “ Greenwich 
Time” is the world’s standard of accu- 
racy! ... Well might we say of the 
Observatory, as millions throughout the 
world say of CHAMPION PLUGS, 
“ There’s Dependability for you!” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


4 Remember ! The needs of the Services come first. 


rain beats down. You are driving to a 
dance, a dinner, a date in town. Behind the 
Bentley’s wheel you make haste in comfort 
—in safety too ... Already, you are 
almost there... 


These are pleasures we shall know again. 





BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 


SS). 
<“* 
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SULLY 


| 
Cc a A ™ ; } © | BENTLEY MOTORS 1931 LTD. CONDUIT St. LONDON W.1T. MATFAIR 44122 


PLUGS 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 














SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 








The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 


The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 
































we always : BR 
Jor its queer 
4 A 
fit the best Pe ge gl 
linings... 

8 OVERSEAS 
| SHIPPING 
4 4 LTT, 

t , a, ERODE, When you call at 
y ff Vy HALIFAX 
3 , - ; Nova Scotia 
J \.4 e SAINT JOHN 
To owna LOEWE PIPE is to Pc? r2 New Brunswick 
own a pipe whose leadership in = <= "> | ORT REAL 
quality has never been challenged. | er sl 
Take great care of it. Loewe briars | SINCE 1858 British Columbia 
are very scarce. » - le © D © B ‘i C 
ritish Consol 
LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are 2. as SOIS 
invited to use the services of Loewe experts or EXPORT (Aquatuge paper) 
who will recondition your Loewe briar so B K A K E LI N : N a S Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
"In Bond” for Passenger and crew use. 






that it smokes as sweetly as ever. 


MACDONALD’S To"Acces Axe 
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LOEWE & Co. Ltd, 58 HAYMARKET, S.w.1| FERODO BRAKE LININGS MAKE MOTORING SAFE (EE! 
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The Rover Car 


highest skill in design and 


construction with the best quality 


of materials. The number of cars 


giving service under the present 


exceptional conditions is evidence 


of the success of this policy. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD. COVENTRY AND LONDON 
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MAXIMUM Prices: 25/3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY 
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